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figxires in nearly all Foerster's prefaces and never with words of praise. 
She receives no credit for what must have been an unspeakably tedious 
job, and is scolded at every turn for her incuria, her lack of diligentia 
and religio, though if ever a woman proved that she possessed the two 
latter qualities one would say it is the Eeiskia. To her, justly, no doubt, 
are put down all the faults, to her husband all the merits of his edition — 
paulo properantius ut facere consueverat she played her part, not know- 
ing that she was to prove a warning to the wives of philologists. 

The advantage of Foerster's instalment method is that he can reply 
to his critics, whose reviews he answers in a critical preface to Vol. III. 
He has been blamed for making his edition too long and too short, for 
admitting too many of his own readings into the text and not enough. 
He devotes fifty-three pages to the discussion of contested readings, 
making only the slightest concessions to his critics, of whom Herwerden, 
Asmus, and Croenert are the most important. His defense of a reading 
is usually grounded on his knowledge of the sermo Libanianus on which 
he has certainly earned the right to dogmatize. 

WiLMEE Cave Weight 

Beyn Mawr College 
March, 1909 



Greek Historical Writing and Apollo. Two lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford by Uleioh von Wilamowitz- 
MoELLENDOEPF. (Translation by Gilbert Murray.) 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. 45. 2s. 

No summary can do justice to the infinite riches in a little room pre- 
sented by these lectures. Still less is it possible to criticize the countless 
philological and historical obiter dicta thrown out by the way. 

Historical science, the historical imagination, and critical methods of 
research are hardly a hundred years old, being later even than Gibbon. 
No Greek conceived of them. Yet the Greeks are the originators of 
history as of science and philosophy. Athens might have developed a 
true critical science of history had time been granted. "But the Athe- 
nian Empire collapsed .... and on the ruins there arose that phantom 
growth of rhetoric and sophistic which renounced the search after truth 
and honesty, and which brought to shipwreck first the learning and then 
the whole civilization of antiquity." Much of later Greek historical 
writing, however, is good reading if we accept it frankly as historical 
romance in the manner of Scott — though without his love for local color. 
Yet after all it seems the difference is not so great. For we too "when 
once Dryasdust has done his work within us ... . use our free formative 
imagination." And Science will supersede Mommsen as Tacitus and 
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Gibbon are superseded. But the investigator may find consolation in 
the thought that though his own work dies and Truth is relative, he hands 
on the torch — of method. 

Apollo is neither the heavenly fiddler of Raphael, nor the sun, nor 
can his essential character be derived from the life of nature. We can 
only see that he is a non-Hellenic eastern divinity at first conceived by 
the Greeks as a power of evil to be propitiated. Leto exists in Greece 
only as coming in his train. His sanctuaries, under his name, Delos, 
Ptoion, Delphi are comparatively late. At Delphi in the interval from 
Hesiod to Pindar the Apolline religion glorified by Otfried Muller, 
Curtius (and Matthew Arnold) was developed. It is the religion of Pindar 
and of Sophocles, but not of the other great Athenians nor of Homer. 
It is the religion of conservative and Dorian Hellas, the religion of yvdOi 
(TavTov and <T(i>4>po(Tvvr) and cwo/xia, but not of ecstasy, hope, progress, and 
democracy. The Athenians must needs transcend it, and to Euripides it 
was an abomination. But we, after our science has endeavored to trace 
the many and diverse Apollos of local cult and legend, may and must 
revive in our hearts and realize in our lives the Apolline religion of 
Pindar and Sophocles. 

It is perhaps pedantry to cavil on a detail amid so much truth and 
suggestiveness. But would Professor Wilamowitz unless dimv SuK^vXar- 
To)v seriously maintain that Apollo's originally destructive character is 
proved by Achilles addressing him as "most deadly of the gods?" 

Achilles' words are {II. xxii. 15) I^Aa^as ;«.' CKaepye dtiav oXouiTaTe TrdvTiav — 

" thou hast balked me far-darter, most mischievous of the gods." Obviously 
this is a mere example of the petulant irreverent familiarity on which 
Kuskin comments so amusingly. Menelaus says the same of Zeus in 
II. iii. 365, and Asius in II. xii. 164 calls Zeus ^iKoxfiex^'s because of the 
disappointment of his own expectations. Similarly it may be doubted 
whether the description of the gods rising up in fear at the approach of 
Apollo in the beginning of the Delian Hymn is much more than a slight 
exaggeration of the honorific motive of II. xv. 85 where the gods rise up to 
do reverence to Hera. 

Padl Shoeey 



Briefwechsel zwischen August Bockh und Ludolph Dissen, Pin- 
dar tind Anderes betreffend. Herausgegeben von Max 
Hoffmann. Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. Pp. 233. M. 5. 

This book possesses considerable value for the student of Pindar, but 
it is particularly interesting for the picture it gives of the golden age of 
German classical scholarship — the age of BQckh and Hermann and 
Welcker. The letters of Dissen in the collection far outnumber those of 



